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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The work of the Schools has continued at a rapid pace since the April 
BuLLetin went to press. Dr. Marvin H. Pope ended a most successful 
year at the School in Jerusalem and on July 1st handed the reins of 
authority over to Dr. Paul W. Lapp, Acting Director for the summer, 
while the Director for 1960-1961, Dr. Oleg Grabar, attended the meetings 
of the International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow. From all 
reports, the Schools were well represented in Moscow, with several 
members of the Executive Committee, to say nothing of at least one 
trustee and other friends of the Schools, in attendance. 
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The School in Jerusalem was a particularly busy place, with three 
archaeological expeditions competing for living space and archaeological 
equipment. Dr. James B. Pritchard of The Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific reports an exciting season at el-Jib, with some gratifying 
publicity. Dr. James L. Kelso and his group carried out another profit- 
able season at Beitin. Unfortunately, Dr. Kelso’s return to the United 
States had to be postponed because of sudden illness, but everything 
is going well and he should be home by the time this report is read. 
Dr. G. Ernest Wright and his group from McCormick and Drew had 
another very successful season at Balatah. We are proud of the contribu- 
tions that the Schools are able to make to the archaeology of Jordan and 
pleased to have so many visitors during the summer, even if on some 
occasions it is necessary for them, because of crowded conditions, to 
accept accommodations at the School hostel slightly inferior to those 
normally offered. 

The Cornell-Harvard expedition to Sardis, under the auspices of the 
American Schools, also had a good season. I was able to join it during 
August and was much impressed with the progress that had been made. 
Sardis was one of the great cities of the ancient world, and recovery of 
its remains becomes more interesting every year. Reports on all these 
expeditions are scheduled for the joint meeting in New York City in 
December. 

I am happy to report that the Baghdad School is again working at 
Nippur with the Oriental Institute. The administrative details in con- 
nection with this expedition were complicated by the fact that the 
Chairman of the Committee is spending the year in Europe, traveling 
from one collection of tablets to another, while the Director of the School 
was in Iran for most of the summer. This is one of the problems that 
develop when energetic and productive people are committee chairmen, 
and I am glad to carry on business by trans-Atlantic air mail in order 
to have such people on my staff. 

I should like to thank Dr. Pope for all his valuable services last year 
and to wish Oleg Grabar and Paul Lapp a successful year in Jerusalem. 
Dr. Lapp is commencing what we hope will be a long appointment in 
Jerusalem, since he is to follow Dr. Grabar as Director for an extended 
period. We have been looking forward to such an arrangement for many 
years and hope that this is the beginning of a new era for the Schools. 


October 1960 
A. Henry DETWEILER 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION OF THE NEGEV IN 1959 * 
NELSON GLUECK 


The archaeological exploration of the Negev was continued during the 
summer of 1959 by the David W. Klau Expedition of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, utilizing also the remainder of a 
grant-in-aid from the Department of State under the Special Cultural 
Program for Israel. The additional finds further substantiated but in no 
way changed the general conclusions we had previously reached con- 
cerning the ancient history of the Negev.’ Important new knowledge 
was gained, however, with regard to ancient travel routes and settle- 
ments along them that we had not previously examined, enabling us to 
fill in some of the gaps in our archaeological map of the Negev. Now 
that more than 450 ancient historical sites have been discovered in the 
Negev, dated primarily by fragments of pottery found on the surface, 
it would seem that the possibility of error in determining the various 
periods of civilized occupation has been reduced to a bare minimum. 
Similarly, the margin of error for the periods of sedentary occupation in 
Transjordan seems to have been removed for all practical purposes. The 
general historical conclusions thus arrived at from the archaeological 
exploration of a whole region were tested and confirmed by the arche- 
ological excavations at Dhiban (Biblical Dibon) .” 

The importance of the Negev area through which immemorially used 
tracks lead to ‘Ain el-Qudeirat (Kadesh-barnea) was emphasized anew 
by our discovery there of Middle Bronze I, Iron II, and Nabataean- 
Byzantine sites in addition to those we had previously found. The 
‘asiest approach from Bir Birein (Be’erotayim)?‘ to ‘Ain el-Qudeirat is 
along the generally south-north Wadi Khureisheh, where we had pre- 
viously examined several Iron II fortresses, with the villages and terraced 
fields which they protected below them.’ Returning again to the Wadi 
Khureisheh we found additional Middle Bronze I, Iron II and later sites 
alongside, overlooking or near it. 

The Wadi Khureisheh leads directly past the great hilltop site 346,° 
(Fig. 1) which we still consider as a sacred assembly and burial place 
from MBI times on, and joins the Wadi Hafir (Nitsanah) less than two 


* The Editors wish to thank the author for contributing to the cost of engraving 
the cuts in this article. 

* For reports on recent seasons cf. BULLETIN 152, p. 18, n. 1; 155, p. 2, n. 1. Photo- 
graphs in Figs. 4 and 5 of the present article were taken for HUC-JIR by Mr. Benno 
Rothenberg, Figs. 1-3, 6 by Mr. S. J. Schweig. 

* Winnett, BULLETIN 125, p. 20; Tushingham, BULLETIN 133, p. 26; Wright, Biblical 
Archaeologist XXII, No. 4, p. 99. 

* BULLETIN 152, pp. 30, 31. 

* Ibid., p. 21; 149, pp. 10, 15; 145, pp. 12, 18-20. 

° Ibid., pp. 30f., Fig. 7; BA XXII, No. 4, p. 92. 

° BULLETIN 152, p. 21. 
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kilometers ESE of the unusually large MBI village of site 345." Shortly 
before the Wadi Khureisheh track passes the fenced-in hilltop site 346, 
going northward, it is crossed by an important track that leads WNW- 
NW from Bir Hafir * to Bir Birein. Another important track leads SSW- 
SW from Bir Hafir to cross the Wadi Khureisheh and the upper part of 
the Wadi ‘Ain el-Qudeirat, which goes on WNW-NW past site 424, very 
close to the Sinai border, and continues to ‘Ain el-Qudeirat and beyond. 
We shall discuss site 424 below. 

There are so many Iron II fortresses and agricultural villages which 
they protect along the Wadi Khureisheh that we are inclined to believe 
that the garrisons of the fortresses could communicate with each other 
by signals such as smoke by day and fire by night. Thus we think it 





Photo. HUC-JIR 


Fie. 1. Iron II Cooking Pot from Site 346. 


would have been possible to establish communication by such means 
from the Iron II site 413b, just above Borot Kedem (coérdinate 105.4- 
013.5 on the Nitsanah map)° all the way down to the prominent Iron II 
hilltop fortresses 414 and 424 (codrdinates 105.7-005.4 *° and 104.3-003.6 
respectively) . 

We hope to be able to return io several other promising locations 
between these two points, which for various reasons we were unable to 
visit. One of them seems from the distance certainly to be an Iron II 
fortress, and we have tentatively numbered it site 420 on our map 
(coordinate 105.0-010.5). It too is a hilltop site and overlooks from 
WNW the junction of the small, mostly terraced Wadi Mitnan™ with 





7 Ibid., pp. 19, 21; 149, pp. 15-17; BA XXII, p. 87. 
8 BULLETIN 152, pp. 21, 30. 1° Ibid. 
® Ibid., p. 30. 11 Rivers in the Desert, p. 96; BULLETIN 138, pp. 22-23. 
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the northward descending Wadi Khureisheh. Below it to the NNW, are 
the remains of a small Iron II village (coérdinate 105.1-011.4). Less than 
two kilometers SE of it, on top of a hill overlooking the Wadi Khureisheh 
from the east, are the much ruined remains of a small blockhouse, among 
and around which some Iron II potsherds were found (codrdinate is 
106.0-009.3; to appear as site 422 on the Nitsanah map). About two 
kilometers S-SSE of it, on top of the same ridge of hills above the terraced 
banks of the Wadi Khureisheh, we came across a fairly large MB I site 
(site 421, codrdinate 106.1-007.6). It is marked by scattered groups of 
typical “ beehive ” houses,‘* with numerous MB I sherds on the surface. 
The Wadi Husni, below the east side of this ridge, was also intensively 
terraced in ancient times. This branch wddi descends northward, parallel 
with the Wadi Khureisheh for several kilometers, and then bends north- 
westward to join the Wadi Khureisheh. The blockhouse of 422 overlooks 
the junction of the two. 

We have no proof as yet that any of the terraces precede the Iron II 
period,® though we are strongly inclined to believe that they do.* It 
seems likely that as far back as the dolmen period about the sixth 
millennium B.C. man must have known and to a certain degree practiced 
the art of terracing for the sake of agriculture. He certainly possessed 
the skills to build massive foundations or terraces to support the dolmens 
which were used for burials and covered with mounds of earth. It is, 
therefore, difficult to believe that he would not also have constructed 
terraces to hold the soil in place on hillsides or in or alongside dry stream 
beds to secure and preserve additional cultivable fields. 

The location of the Iron II fortress of 414 (codrdinate 105.7-005.4) is 
visible from afar on its strategically located hill,’® overlooking from its 
position on the west a fairly long stretch of the northern course of the 
Wadi Khureisheh. An agricultural village was located beneath this 
fortress, and its inhabitants and those of later periods cultivated terraced 
areas above the main wddi and a very small branch wédi leading down 
into it. 

About half a kilometer west of site 414, on top of the plateau separated 
from it by a deep and steep divide, is a large rudely walled area, oriented 
roughly NW-SE, and measuring about 35 m. by 33 m. It is near the base 
of a hill, rising some 15 m. above it, with a cistern between them (codérdi- 
nate 105.3-005.4; 414A on our map at present). Inside and outside of 
the area surrounded with the remains of a wall of large field stones, are 
more or less circular mounds of indeterminate age—perhaps burial cairns, 
some of which may be very early indeed. It was a camping place in Iron 
II, Nabataean and Byzantine times, to judge from fragments of pottery 
found on the surface, and is still utilized as such by modern Bedouin. 

Less than a kilometer WSW of 414A we came upon the ruins of a few 


? BULLETIN 149, p. 15; BA XXII, p. 87, Fig. 4; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 76 f. 

18 BULLETIN 155, p. 3, n. 2. 

*4 BULLETIN 152, pp. 24, 30, 32, 36; BA XXII, pp. 87-89. 

18 BULLETIN 155, p. 7; Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp. 189-191; The River Jordan pp: 
130, 135 f. 
© BULLETIN 152, pp. 30 f., Fig. 7. 
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houses of a tiny village which, to judge from surface pottery finds, was 
occupied in Iron II, Nabataean, and Byzantine times. It is located at 
coérdinate 104.4-005.2 on the sides of a small, intensively terraced and 
still cultivated wddi and is numbered 423 on our map. On the plateau 
above it, less than half a kilometer to the SSE, we came across a garden 
and orchard patch of about half an acre in size in which tobacco, grapes, 
pomegranates, and tomatoes were growing in the completely rainless 
summer.’ Blocked at the lower end by a rude stone wall that apparently 
sufficed to force some of the winter and spring rainwater to percolate 
into the soil, this little garden (423A on our map, codrdinate 104.6-004.7) 
typifies those that one comes across unexpectedly in seemingly quite 
arid stretches of the Negev. 

Strikingly well situated is the hilltop site 424 (codrdinate 104.3-003.6) , 
with the remains of a large village below it, overlooking from the west 
an intensively terraced and still partly cultivated part of the upper 
reaches of one of the main branches of the Wadi ‘Ain el-Qudeirat which 
rises in the Negev, and bends WNW to pass by the site of ‘Ain el-Qudeirat 
(Kadesh-barnea). There are also terraced wddi-beds visible below this 
site to the south. Only about a kilometer distant from the present Negev- 
Sinai border, this site commands a junction of important tracks, the one 
leading WNW to ‘Ain el-Qudeirat, the other coming from Bir Hafir and 
leading SW to ‘Ain Qadeis, which, in the past, has been identified by some 
people with Kadesh-barnea. An Iron Age fortress has also been found 
there, in addition to the one at ‘Ain el-Qudeirat, where, too, a Middle 
Bronze I site has been discovered, but ‘Ain Qadeis cannot compare with 
‘Ain el-Qudeirat for the location of Kadesh-barnea.1® 

The hilltop of 424 seems originally to have been Ne by a fortifi- 
cation wall, with a small fortress on the highest part of the enclosed area. 
Below the east slope of the hill are the remains of a large village which 
was undoubtedly Iron II in origin, but which was rebuilt and reoccupied 
frequently in various periods from Nabataean through Byzantine and 
later times. Several cisterns were visible, but more of them must be 
covered by debris. The Iron II fortress of this site 424 occupies much the 
same kind of strategic position as the hilltop site of 420, some 7 kilometers 
to the NNW, where we feel certain an Iron II fortress is located. This 
latter site overlooks, as has been seen, the junction of the Wadi Mitnan-® 
with the Wadi Khureisheh. The track going SW from there crosses the 
watershed separating the Wadi Mitnan from a branch of the Wadi ‘Ain 
el-Qudeirat and meets the main Wadi ‘Ain el-Qudeirat and the track going 
NW from site 424 at a point about four kilometers east of ‘Ain el-Qudeirat 
(Kadesh-barnea). This entire area fanning out east of Kadesh-barnea 
and bounded roughly on the north by the Wadi Mitnan, on the south by 
the easternmost extension of the Wadi ‘Ain el- Qudeirat, and on the east 
by the more or less north-south line of the Wadi Khureisheh was an 


17 July 15, 1959. 

18 BULLETIN 152, pp. 22 f.; 145, pp. 15-17, 19; 138, pp. 21f.; Annual XV, p. 120; 
Kraeling, Bible Atlas, p. 117; Aharoni in Rothenberg, Tagliyot Sinai, pp. 104-108, 
137, Fig. 109. 

19 BULLETIN 138, pp. 22 f. 
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exceedingly important one in MB I-Iron II, and must have been familiar 
to the Israelites of the Exodus during their periods of encampment at 
Kadesh-barnea. 

Following the track ENE from below site 424 and then leaving it after 
it crosses the Wadi Khureisheh and climbing into the hills to the east, 
one comes across an ascending line of ancient cisterns scattered over a 
distance of some two and a half kilometers. They are known as the 
Kharabeh ‘Atiqeh and are located on the sides of a tiny wddi that 
descends westward into the Wadi Khureisheh. The easternmost of the 
group (codrdinate 109.5-004.0) will be numbered 438. Most of them are 
more or less circular stone-faced cisterns, while others are shaft cisterns. 
Some are still in use today. Potsherds ranging from Iron II to Nabataean 
and Byzantine were found near them. By the easternmost cistern are the 
foundation remains of a small building, whose age we were unable to 
determine. 

There is a ruined hilltop structure (site 434) at codrdinate 111.6-007.3, 
with the ruins of a large village below it. The earliest sherds we found 
were Hellenistic; others continue down to a fairly modern period. This 
site is above the west side of a tiny wddi that descends from south to 
north to join one of a series of branch wddis that reach the Wadi Hafir. 
The wddi bed is terraced and the slopes immediately above it are dotted 
with teleildt el-anab which in this instance are not situated on sterile 
soil and are composed of larger stones than usual. These particular 
teleilat el-anab might possibly have played a role in viticulture, as has 
been suggested by various authorities.”° 

A little over a kilometer north of it is an Iron II hilltop fortress, site 
419 (codrdinate 111.3-008.5), overlooking from the west the junction of 
this tiny wddi with another bending in from SSE. Walls of rough sand- 
stone and flint blocks are clearly discernible. The sherds among its ruins 
and on the slopes below it are predominantly Iron II, as they are also 
among the ruins of a small group of almost completely destroyed houses 
on the fairly level top of the hill below the small promontory on which 
the fortress was built. On the WNW side of the high plateau which this 
fortress commands is a possible dolmen, apparently formed out of what 
was originally a massive boulder. 

Several kilometers to the northeast we came across a very small site, 
number 418 (codrdinate 112.5-010.6) , on top of the broken plateau over- 
looking the Wadi Hafir, consisting of several almost completely ruined 
structures, with one comparatively intact, measuring some 3.35 m. square. 
Sherds were too worn to be useful for dating. There were stretches of 


°° BULLETIN 155, pp. 5f.; BA XXII, pp. 95 f.; Mayerson, BULLETIN 153, pp. 19-31. 
We still believe, however, that the main purpose of the teleilat el-‘anab was for water- 
gathering purposes, as first explained by Tadmor, Evenari, Shanan, and Hillel in 
Ketavim 8: 12 (1957), pp. 99-121. In this connection, we may add here that we have 
repeatedly come across artificial channels cutting across very gentle slopes of pla- 
teaus, the purpose of which was also to collect the occasional rainwater and lead it to 
terraced wddi-beds below. One of them for instance, beginning approximately at 
coérdinate 101.0-020.8, at point 417 on our Nitsanah map, is visible several kilometers 
SE of Bir Birein and leads down ultimately to terraced fields in the Wadi ‘Aziz. 
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terraced fields below this site. To the east of it, on both sides of the 
small Nahal Yetter which joins the Wadi Hafir from the east, are the 
ruins of several ruined settlements of small size which may belong 
together. To judge from pottery finds, they date to Hellenistic, Naba- 
taean, Byzantine, and Islamic times. They are marked on our map as 
site 432 (codrdinate 117.3-010.5), site 433 (codrdinate 115.2-010.4). 
The methodical archaeological survey of the entire length of the Darb 
es-Sultaneh from Sede Boqer ESE and SE down to ‘Ain Wehbeh in the 
Wadi ‘Arabah showed that it was the Negev’s equivalent of the King’s 
Highway (Darb es-Sultén) in Transjordan. It was marked by a number 
of MB I, Iron II, Nabataean, and Byzantine sites, with several yielding 
sherds of Late Chalcolithic-EB I.2!. The latter, however, were not found 
in such numbers as at various Chalcolithic-EB I sites in the northern 
Negev.2? Such a settlement, for instance, is that of Site 308B (coérdi- 
nate 148.0-064.2 on our Beersheba map), where there were large numbers 
of Middle and Late Chalcolithic sherds, in addition to Middle Bronze I 
and later sherds, as well as early flints and also stone tools of the types 
found at Iron II mining and smelting sites in the Wadi ‘Arabah (Figs. 
2-3). 
The Darb es-Sultaneh is one of the major roads used in the Chalcolithic 
period to bring chunks of raw copper from the Wadi Feinan (Punon) 
to Tell Abii Matar on the outskirts of Beersheba. Jean Perrot, in his 
exemplary excavations, discovered the existence of a copper smelting and 
manufacturing industry there during that period. He reports: ‘ The 
fragments of malachite . . . were pulverized on flint anvils and, after 
reduction with charcoal, smelted in earthern furnaces; primitive bellows 
were probably used for obtaining the necessary high temperatures. After 
being refined in crucibles, the metal was poured into moulds. . . .” ** 
The Darb es-Sultaneh more or less paralleled the Wadi Murrah (Nahal 
Zin) ESE from Sede Boger to near the point where the Wadi Murrah 
begins ‘to broaden out considerably. Bending sharply SE to ‘Ain Orohdét 
it continues along the Wadi Merzebah down to ‘Ain Wehbeh in the 
‘Arabah. Several tracks led from there across the Wadi ‘Arabah to ascend 
then to the top of the Edomite plateau and join the N-S King’s Highway. 
We came across some very extensive MB I and Iron II sites along the 
Darb es-Sultaneh or close to it along one or the other sides of the Wadi 
Murrah and the Wadi Merzebah.** There was a very large MB I site, 
number 441 on our ‘Abda map (codrdinate 136.5-027.5) on a fairly 
level stretch of about seven or eight acres on the north side of the Wadi 
Murrah, bounded on the west side by the Wadi Mahriq. We found 
large numbers of almost exclusively MBI sherds among the poor remains 
of numerous more or less oval or circular structures, to which courtyards 
were often attached.*® We also found one cupmark (although there are 


21 BA XXII, pp. 85, 86. 

22 BULLETIN 145, p. 14; 152, p. 19. 

*° Archaeology 12, No. 1 (1959), p. 12; IEJ, 5, No. 1 (1955), pp. 79, 80, 84; Rivers 
in the Desert, pp. 44, 49, 56-59. 

4 BA XXII, p. 87. 

*° Ibid., p. 87; BULLETIN 149, p. 15; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 76 f. 
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Photo. HUC-JIR 
Fig. 2. Decorated rims from Chalcolithic Site 308B. 








Photo. HUC-JIR 





Fig. 3. Middle Bronze I sherds from Site 308. 
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probably others) of the type which we believe to be characteristic of 
MB I.* 

At site 437 (codrdinate 139.1-026.7), also on the north side of the 
‘Wadi Murrah, we found large numbers of MB I sherds of all kinds in 
addition to numerous prehistoric flint tools. MB I sherds were found also 


ores 


Photo. HUC-viR 


Fie. 4. Iron II copper mining and smelting site in Wadi ‘Amrani, Site 240A. 


on the south side of the Wadi Murrah at sites 439 and 440 (co6drdinates 
138.2-026.7 and 137.4-026.8 respectively), with also some Iron IT frag- 
ments of pottery at the former. A comparatively small Iron II and 
later camping site was found farther east on the north side of the Wadi 
Murrah, bounded on the west side by a tiny side wad? running south into 
the main valley. It is site 435 on our map (coérdinate 141.6-028.0). The 


3° BA XXII, pp. 88 f. 
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very small sites 436 and 436A (codrdinates 139.7-027.5 and 139.3-026.8 
respectively) seem to be MB I burial sites. At fairly numerous points 
along the actual track or tracks of the Darb es-Sultaneh we came across 
“ witness mounds,” 27 by the sides of some of which we found Iron II 
sherds. We make no attempt, however, to date these “ witness mounds 
to that period, believing it possible that they may belong to various 
periods, and in part also to modern times. 


bed 


Photo. HUC-JIR 


Fig. 5. Iron II sherds, bits of copper and slag and stone tools at Site 240A. 


On the heights above ‘Ain Orohdt (‘Ain el-Qattar) we came upon a 
large camping and burial site, number 449 on our map (coordinate 150.5- 
019.4) with numerous Iron II, Nabataean, and later sherds, and many 
prehistoric flint tools on the surface. Similar finds were made at a smaller 
site, number 450 (codrdinate 150.5-018.0), on a hilltop SSW of ‘Ain 
Orohot. 

Following the Darb es-Sultaneh southeastward along the Wadi Mer- 
zebah we came across another caravan site, number 448 on our map (co- 
ordinate 155.0-015.7), where numerous Iron II and some Nabataean sherds 
were found. Perhaps the largest caravanserai of them all was site 452 
(coérdinate 159.7-012.4) on the south side of the Wadi Merzebah, with 
a small wddi on its west side. It extended over an area of some 400 m. 
by 100 m., oriented E-W, dotted with foundation ruins of various periods. 
There were MB I, Iron II, Nabataean, and Byzantine sherds, with Iron 
II predominating. Still farther along on the way down to the Wadi 


°7 Rivers in the Desert, pp. 228 f. 
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‘Arabah at site 453 (codrdinate 167.6-004.4 on the Nahal ‘Aravah map) 
located by one of the water holes which may be connected with the 
seepage of ‘Ain Rahel (‘Ain Kharif), we found some Iron II, Nabataean 
and Byzantine sherds. Nabataean and Byzantine sherds were also found 
at ‘Ain Wehbeh, site 454 (codrdinate 168.4-003.4), but it is hard to 
conceive that MB I and Iron II caravans did not also stop there, and 


a 
e* 


* =~ 
—~ vi 


fis 
Photo. HUC-JIR Ui 


Fig. 6. Iron IT sherds from Site 240A, except the decorated rim, 
third from right at top, which comes: from Mene‘iyeh (Timnah). 


that further search or possibly excavations will not reveal occupation of 
these periods and possibly also some Late Chalcolithic-EB I sherds. 
A practically direct track led from site 452 across the Wadi ‘Arabah to 
Feinan (Biblical Punon) ,** continuing from there eastward up the steep 
slope of the Edomite hills to join the King’s Highway leading N-S across 
the broken plateau of Transjordan. 

We revisited a Solomonic mining and smelting site, number 240 on 


38 Annual XV, pp. 32-36. 
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our Eilat map (coédrdinate 143.3-895.8), which we had examined several 
times in previous years, located in the Wadi ‘Amrani (‘Amaneh), which 


—— es - 


Photo. HUC-JIR 
Fic. 7. Parts of pottery crucibles with slag coating on their 
] . eS LJ 


inner surfaces. 


leads into the Wadi ‘Arabah.*® There, again, we collected specimens of 
sherds, slag, and stone tools including querns, hammers, and tiny anvils 
of the same types we had found during a visit in 1955 (Figs. 4-5). We 

*° At our first visit on Oct. 2, 1952 we had missed the main copper mining and 
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noticed this time an interesting slag circle, which we assumed had been 
exposed by erosion since our last visit.*° We have been informed since 
then by Mr. Benno Rothenberg, who had been our expedition’s photo- 
grapher during 1952-1957, that he had assembled the slag circle himself 
when he subsequently visited the site on his own, which fact naturally 
nullifies our explanation of it. Among the potsherds (Fig..6) which we 
found during our visits in 1955 and 1959 to the Wadi ‘Amrani site, were 
fragments of large, very crude and thick pottery crucibles, as well as of 
pottery crucibles of smaller size, to whose inner faces a coating of slag 
still adheres (Fig. 7). We have found parts of pottery containers 
similarly coated inside with slag in our excavation of Tell el-Kheleifeh 
(Ezion-geber: Elath). I have on several occasions during flights over the 
area, noted many more mining and smelting sites, mostly marked by 
black, slag heaps, than I have discovered on the ground. To judge from 
our previous discoveries in the Wadi ‘Arabah, most of the sherds asso- 
ciated with them will belong to Early Iron II.* With the increasing 
accessibility of the area it is natural that additional discoveries of copper 
mining and smelting sites are being made by others. 





THE 1960 AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 
TO DHOFAR * 


Ray. L. CLevELAND 


The Dhofar Province! of the Sultanate of Oman, the archaeological 
remains of which were first systematically investigated by the 1952-1953 


smelting site, which in our later visit we marked as site 240A on our map, having 
visited only the area to the SE-ESE of it on the N side of the wddi, which, at the 
time, we called Khirbet ‘Amaneh. We think now also that the mining shafts we 
mentioned then are probably much later than Iron II; ef. BULLETIN 131, pp. 12-14. 

8° A photograph of it appears in BA XXII, p. 91, Fig. 8. 

31 Cf. “Copper Mines of King Solomon,” Illustrated London News, July 7, 1934, 
pp- 26, 36; July 30, 1938, p. 212; Aug. 5, 1939, pp. 246 f.; Rivers in the Desert, pp. 
153 ff., 132 ff.; The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 50ff.; The Biblical Archaeologist, 
XXII (1959), pp. 92-94, 104. 

* The editors wish to thank Dr. Wendell Phillips for contributing to the cost of 
engraving the cuts. 

1 In local usage the name Dhofar is restricted to Salalah and its immediate vicinity, 
including the two coastal towns of el-Husn and el-Hafah, though in official use and 
among foreigners all three of these towns are considered to be part of Salalah, while 
“Dhofar ” has been adapted to designate the whole western end of the Sultanate, 
comprising some 38,000 square miles. While the spelling Dhofar (with o owing to 
the coloring given the vowel by the preceding velar) is now established, the usual 
local pronunciation is dafdr (cf. BULLETIN 153, p. 11, note 3), in agreement with the 
spelling given in Yiqit’s kitéb mu‘jam el-buldan, Most place names in all of Dhofar 
have both an Arabic and a non-Arabic form (cf. Charles D. Matthew’s correspondence 
in The Middle East Journal, Vol. 13, No. 2 [spring, 1959], pp. 232 f.; also his “ Non- 
Arabic Place Names in Central South Arabia,” in Akten des vierundzwanzigsten 
internationalen Orientalisten-K ongresses, Miinchen [1959], pp. 259 f.). Thus, in the 
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expedition of the American Foundation for the Study of Man,* was again 
the scene of archaeological activity in the early months of 1960. The 
writer, working under the general instructions of Dr. Wendell Phillips, 
was charged with the archaeological direction of the season’s work; his 
burden was greatly lightened by Jama Isma‘il Galal, who served as camp 
manager and general assistant, and by Sheikh Marhin bin ‘Ali el- 
Ma‘mari, who (as on the earlier expedition) represented the government 
and helped supervise the workmen. The work of the expedition was 
greatly facilitated, thanks both to the very helpful co-operation and 
material contributions on the part of His Majesty Sultan Sa‘id bin 
Taimir, ruler of Oman, and to the many courtesies of the Dhofar Cities 
Service Petroleum Corporation.‘ 

Not all of the significant results of the expedition came from actual 
excavation. A few weeks after the writer arrived in Dhofar, Mr. Homer 
P. Brannon, an American employee of Cities Service Petroleum, showed 
him an irregularly shaped bronze coin which he had found on the sandy 
beach at Raisit. Although the details were not entirely clear, the large 
M on the reverse identified it at once as a Byzantine coin. Subsequent 
study of the coin in Baltimore ® and comparison with types in the cata- 
logue of Byzantine coins in the British Museum disclosed that it is a 
coin of Justinian I (reigned A. D. 527 to 565) of a full-face type minted 
from A. D. 538 until the end of his reign. The description of this coin, 
made in Constantinople in the 32nd year of Justinian’s reign (A. D. 558- 
559), is as follows: ° 

Obverse. DNIVSTINI [ANVSPPAVG],’ bust of Justinian, beardless, full-face, 
wearing helmet with plume and armor; right hand holds sphere surmounted 
with a cross; [left hand (not shown) holds shield decorated with group of a 
horseman right attacking a prostrate enemy]; in field at right is a cross. 
Reverse. Large M; on left, ANNO (vertically), on right, XXXII (vertically, 
with the units side by side); beneath the M is an E in the form of a Greek 
epsilon; above is a cross; in exergue, CON. 


While not a good example of a common coin, this is the first published 
Byzantine coin from this part of Arabia. 


language of the Qara Mountain people Salalah is called “ Salalt” and el-Hafah is 
called “ H6ft” (as no complete phonemic analysis of this language has been made, 
only approximate transcriptions are attempted here). 

* For references see BULLETIN 155, p. 29, notes 2 and 3; also A. Jamme, “ Une 
inscription hadramoutique en bronze,” Orientalia, Vol. 22, New Series (1953), pp. 
158-165. 

* Special thanks are due to the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation and to Mr. E. 
Roland Harriman, as well as others, for helping to make the 1960 expedition of the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man possible. 

*General Manager Matthew A. Reber merits special thanks for the assistance 
rendered, while more than a score of employees are gratefully remembered for their 
various contributions to the success of the expedition and the comfort of its members. 

° Mr. Brannon kindly loaned the coin to the writer for study and photography. 

®° Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British 
Museum (1908), Vol. I, pp. 30, 34 (no. 97), with illustrations of two examples of 
this type on Pl. V: 4, 5. 

7 Bracketed items not visible but supplied. 
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The first excavation of the season was undertaken at Hantin, some 
26 miles north of Salalah in a straight line, 36 miles by road (see sketch 
map, Fig. 1). The small ruin stands in a broad wddi-bottom at the 
western edge of a deeper watercourse cut through several strata of lime- 
stone; the ruin is almost directly above a small, deep pool which is a 
permanent watering place well known to all the bedi of the region. The 
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Fig. 1. 


remains are on nearly level limestone and only partly covered by sand 
and soil (cf. Fig. 2), so even before any clearing was done the basic 
plan of the structures was visible. The main part of the ruin measured 
26.5 m. from east to west and 13 m. from north to south. Aside from one 
large room attached on the west, this structure consisted entirely of 
nine long, narrow storage rooms (bins), ranged four on the east side of 
a central pissageway, five on the west side. 

A few meters south of the main structure lie the ruins of a small rectangular room 
with outside cimensions of slightly more than 5m. (north-south) by 3m. The small 
room was the first cleared. Stones from its collapse were lying inside and around 
the stumps of the walls; near the top of this heap and scarcely below the surface was 
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an incense altar of a familiar type*® with traces remaining of a one-line South- 
Arabian inscription across the top of the face. Beneath the fallen stone both inside 
and out was a foot or so of light soil which had been blown in, but there was no 
occupational build-up. The only sherd found at the site was on the floor of this 
room; it is of thick, pinkish, well-levigated ware, almost certainly of Mediterranean 
origin. The walls of the room varied from 60 to 65cm. in thickness. The doorway 
was found to be in the north end, facing the entrance to the central passageway of 
the main structure. The lack of small finds leaves the purpose of this room uncer- 
tain; the altar suggests that it may have been a shrine, while its location in front 
of the entrance suggests that it was a guard room. 

Next, the large room on the west of the main structure was partly cleared. This 
room may have been used as a dwelling, but none of the expected objects was found 
in the debris. The wide doorway to this large room was on the north, though its 





Fig. 2. The ruin at Hanin after partial clearing, looking north. 


exact width was not distinct. The west room seems to have been an addition to the 
rest of the structure, for its south wall is not bonded into the wall of the latter. 

The first storage bin at the southeast corner of the structure (i.e., the south one 
of the group of four on the east) next received the attention of the excavators. 
Clearing disclosed that the fine earth fill, mixed with some fallen stones, was nearly 
a meter deep inside the bin. The only artifact found, however, was a small broken 
grinding stone. The masonry of this building was not quite as good as that of the 
small separate room first cleared; the stones here are mostly irregular and with only 
one flat surface (which was exposed in the face of the walls). The internal measure- 
ments of this bin are 1.9 m. by 8.6m. 

As a final undertaking at Hinin, the central passageway, which is 3m. wide, was 
cleared. The wall across the rear (north end) of it was not bonded in with the walls 
of the bins on either side. This wall has a small opening through it at ground level 
in the center, apparently designed as a drain, although rains are extremely irregular 
in the area behind the Qara Mountains. Along the sides of the passage, each of the 
bins has a door opening on it; as would be expected in storage chambers, most of the 
openings are about one meter above the ground level of the passageway. 


fs In general proportions it is similar to the objects pictured in Adolf Grohmann, 
Géttersymbole und Symboltiere auf siidarabischen Denkmdlern, Figs. 83 and 89 (pp. 
38 f.), but it lacks the elaborate decoration. 
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The large inscription previously found in these ruins,’ the altar, the 
potsherd, and the type of masonry all indicate that the buildings at 
Haniin were roughly contemporary with the ancient city of Sumhuram 
on the coast. The virtual absence of pottery and other evidences of 
permanent sedentary occupation fits in quite well with the most plausible 
explanation of the structures here: this was a seasonal collecting station 
for the frankincense which was harvested from the bushes growing in 
Wadi Hanan and in the other broad water-courses to the east and west. 
The collection was very likely supervised by a small group of soldiers 
who stood guard over the storage chambers until the resin was removed 
to Sumhuram for shipment by sea or until sent by camel caravan over- 
land through Hadhramaut. 

Following the close of operations at Hantn, there was an interlude 
of a few days duration while preparations were made for beginning work 
at ancient Sumhuram on the edge of Khor Rari,’® which was the main 
objective of the season’s expedition. Camp was set up there on January 
24th and 25th, and on the following day work began at a point on the 
east end of the city ruin, actually outside of the east city wall and some 
15 m. south of the northeast corner of the city. The exposed corner of 
what appeared to be a tower some 6 m. outside the main line of the 
city wall had proved very inviting, especially as it was not marked on 
earlier plans. Within half an hour after removal of fallen stone had 
begun, a large flat limestone slab was discovered just below the surface 
immediately to the west of the exposed corner. When the loose soil was 
brushed from the object, it proved to be an offering table with a bull’s 
head on one end (Fig. 3). It was in general of the familiar type known 
from ancient South Arabia,‘ but much larger and without a groove 
(spout) over the head. The head was scarcely larger, though quite 
different in style from examples previously known. 

When work in this East Tower area was begun, the writer expected to 
find that he was dealing with a tower built as an integral part of the city 
wall itself, as in the case of the northeast corner tower. In actual fact, 
however, the tower was found to be detached from the wall and separated 
by a space of 2m. from its outer face. The tower was almost exactly 
4m. square and was built solid, i. e., without a room inside, to a height of 
at least 2.2 m. above the bedrock on which it rests. The discovery of the 
East Tower introduced a new aspect of the defenses of the city, and it 
was later found that this was not an isolated feature at Sumhuram, for 

® This large inscription (on a stone roughly 75cm. by 75cm.) was first reported 
to Dr. Frank P. Albright early in 1953 by Sheikh Seif bin Bashir of Salalah. Later, 
in 1955, a group of petroleum geologists visited the site and carried the inscription 
to a house known as el-Baz on the beach ca. 1 km. west of el-Husn; the house was 
vacated shortly thereafter and by 1959 no trace of the inscription could be found. 
The best photograph of it available is a Kodachrome transparency by Dr. M. L. 
Natland; this is now in the hands of Dr. A. Jamme of the Catholic University of 
America. ; 

*° While the spelling “Rori” (or “Rory ”) has been used in the past, “ Riri” 
sons more accurately to reflect the usual local pronunciation. 

For examples, see Carl Rathjens, Sabaeica II (in Mitteilungen aus dem Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde in Hamburg, XXIV), pp. 276f. None of the additional examples 
of this type found in WAdi Beihan in 1950-1951 has yet been published. 
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another tower of almost exactly the same dimensions stood outside the 
north wall of the city not far from the northwest corner. 

As the work of clearing the East Tower was being completed, a spot 
outside the north wall of the city near the northwest corner tower was 
selected as the most promising place for evidence on the relationship 
of the wall to the stratified debris against its outer face, and as this was 
one of the main objectives of this final campaign at Khor Ruri, a two- 
meter-wide trench was laid out at right angles to the wall, and the work- 
men were set to removing the heavy rubble. This trench (Trench N), 
stretching nearly 15 m. from the line of the city wall out to the level 
ground at the base of the sloping accumulation of debris, did not yield 
any of the expected detailed information about the occupational history 
of the city. There were only two distinguishable strata of debris and 








Fic. 3. Front part of large offering table found at Sumhuram (Khér Riri). 


rubble; these were not essentially different in their composition, but were 
separated by a white layer of lime and earth which had apparently 
washed down the slope from the crumbling walls during an extremely 
heavy rain. The thick upper layer certainly represents the end of the 
city, while the lower level, about a meter thick over the gradual slope 
of the bedrock, may belong to the period when the city was still occupied 
but beginning to deteriorate. In the lower end of the trench, outside a 
step-like drop in bedrock, was a third level composed of ashy soil with 
quantities of potsherds, mostly from cooking pots and large jars; this was 
interpreted to represent occupation outside the walls of the fortress city. 

A few meters east of Trench N was a curious feature which aroused 
interest; here, about 7 m. outside the line of the city wall, was a small 
exposed section of masonry wall inclining inward at an angle of about 
30°. This was especially puzzling because no battered walls of any kind 
had previously been found at Khér Riri. To solve the puzzle, a large 
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area to the east of Trench N was opened (Area N-B). A half-day’s work 
disclosed that a tower resembling the East Tower stood outside the city 
wall here, but it was several days later before excavation had proceeded 
far enough to show that the section of “ battered wall ” was actually only 
the northwest corner of the tower, which had somehow (when the soil 
was thoroughly soaked by rain) slipped downward and outward while 
remaining more or less intact. After the upper level of debris in the 
part of Area N-B west of the tower had been removed and the tower 
had been mostly exposed, excavation in this area was terminated. It 
had become clear that no more data relative to the stratigraphy could be 
gleaned from the coarse rubble and debris outside the city walls. 

Simultaneously with work outside the city wall, a section 5 m. square 
was being carefully excavated just inside the wall opposite the end of 
Trench N. Before digging was begun in this area, the large rectangular 
and completely level space in the northwest part of the city showed no 
protruding walls or stone rubble. Because of this sitaution, it was hoped 
that a clear stratigraphic sequence could be obtained without the interfer- 
ence of large and confusing wall foundations and complicated rebuildings; 
such a sequence would have provided a much clearer picture of the 
development of pottery styles with a minimum of effort. It was con- 
jectured that this corner of the city had been reserved as a market place 
or sdhah (open place) and that the occupational debris might have risen 
evenly without serious disturbances of the sort found elsewhere in the 
earlier campaign. This hope proved to be entirely misconceived, for 
barely below the surface a maze of house walls began to appear. Then it 
became clear that (since this corner of the city was slightly lower than 
the rest) rain and wind had piled earth over the ruins in the intervening 
centuries, leaving the surface level and hiding all traces of the ruins 
below. Thus it became evident that the entire area within the walls of 
the city was crowded with buildings. 

In Area N-C, as the first square excavated inside the city wall was 
designated, only one major building complex was identified. In the west 
part of the area the stumps of several earlier walls were found, but the 
foundations had been so badly disturbed during construction of the better 
preserved later buildings that virtually no information about them could 
be retrieved. Thus there was virtually no evidence of more than one 
building phase in all of the occupational accumulation and fill, which rose 
3 m. above bedrock. Along the east side of the area a wall 60 m. thick, 
running in line with offset in the city wall, extended from the bedrock 
on which it rested nearly to the surface. There was no stratigraphic 
evidence that a foundation trench for it had been dug through earlier 
deposits, so it must be regarded as part of an original structure, which 
had persisted in use through most of the life of the city, although imme- 
diately to the southeast some evidence of rebuilding was later found. 
Beside this wall to the west was the end of a narrow street or alley paved 
with cobble-stones, from which rough stone steps were found leading 
along the city wall to the upper-story dwelling above. To the west of 
the street was another north-south wall, apparently belonging to the 


same house as the steps. 
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Inasmuch as Area N-C was not large enough to provide more than 
very small parts of the plans of several structures, on February 24th 
it was extended 3.6 m. farther to the east, with the hope also that a 
better cross-section of the stratigraphy could be obtained. The new area 
(N-D), though measuring only 3.6 m. by 4.3 m., provided nearly all of 
the important objects of the season found in the city ruin itself. Soon 
after this area was opened it was found that even such a small section 
as this was divided by a large east-west wall which rested on bedrock 
and which was preserved right up to the surface. On the afternoon of 
the same day on which excavation was begun in Area N-D, after the fine 
soil of the surface layer was cleared away and removal of “level 2” was 
under way in earnest, a fragment of a bronze plaque appeared in the soft 
sarth near the center of the area (north of the large wall). It constituted 
the right side of an inscribed plaque with a raised border ca. 5 mm. thick; 
the piece measures 8 cm. in height by 11.5 cm. in width and contains 
some seventeen characters, the first parts of two lines. The following 
day the upper right-hand corner of the same plaque, actually joining the 
one previously unearthed, was found; it bore eighteen characters. To- 
gether the fragments provide the first parts of the first four lines of the 
inscription.!* The fact that this Old South Arabic inscription was found 
in the collapse of the last occupation of Sumhuram points, as do other 
data, to the fourth or fifth century A. D. as the latest at which the city 
was inhabited, although the plaque could have been kept in the house 
into the sixth century, i. e., something like two centuries or more after 
it was cast. 

The third fragment of a bronze inscription found belonged to a different 
plaque. This fragment was thinner than the first two and carried taller, 
narrower characters. This piece came from the center part of an inscrip- 
tion with no margins preserved at all. Some thirty-seven characters 
from three lines appear on it. 

A find even more interesting than these inscribed fragments, owing to 
its uniqueness, is a bronze bell (Fig. 4), likewise found in Area N-D 
and less than a meter below the surface in “ level 2a.” This object, 10 cm. 
in diameter, was almost perfectly preserved, although a small section of 
the rim was missing, and the top center where a clapper would have 
been attached was gone. Curiously, three raised letters appear on one 
side of the bell; they read syn, i. e., Sin, name of the moon-god who was 
the patron deity of the city. 

An object still more unusual than the bell, however, turned up near 
the east edge of the area and on the north side of the large east-west 
wall. Made of solid metal (bronze, at least on the outside), it is basically 
a block 10 cm. long, 7 cm. wide and 4.5 cm. high. On one end is a 
roundish protrusion of ca. 2.5 cm.; this is worn, but may easily have 
been the head of an animal, probably of a ram (the representation of the 
ram’s head in art is known from the site, in the form of a small sculptured 

72 Dr. A. Jamme is now studying these two fragments, along with the additional 
fragment belonging to a different inscription; his first report is, as expected, that 
they form parts of dedicatory inscriptions. 
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limestone piece found in an adjacent area). On the top are two circular 
projections about 5 mm. long and broken off; they are centered at either 
end of the top and are certainly to be regarded as the stumps of a handle. 
The sides of the object are more significant, for on each of them are half 





Fie. 4. Bronze bell with the name of the 
moon-god Sin in raised characters, found at 
Sumhuram (photographed with centimeter 


seale 





Fie. 5. Bronze weight found at Sumhuram having a 
total length of 12.3 em. and weighing 63 pounds (in its 
present state). 


a dozen characters—raised, and on one side reversed (see Fig. 5) .’* 
The inscriptions in both cases read from the back of the piece to the 
front (the end with the head). On the right side (reading from left to 
right) are the characters syn/sqr, the name of the moon-god Sin and 





13 That left-to-right writing should be found at Sumhuram is not really surprising, 
owing to its close connections v,ith Hadhramaut, where boustrophedon inscriptions 
continued very late. 
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his common epithet. The inscription on the left side reads (in normal 
Semitic order, right to left) yshrl, YaShur-il, the name of a man, prob- 
ably of a governor or other official. The object is undoubtedly a weight— 
a unique find from South Arabia. In its present condition it weighs 
very slightly less than 3 kg. (64 Ib.); its original weight, including the 
handle, must have been at least 10% greater. The forms of the letters, 
notably of the §, indicate that a date later than the beginning of the 
Christian Era for the manufacture of this weight is rather unlikely. 

The east-west wall which runs through Area N-D seemed to be the 
north wall of a large house, the source of the various bronze objects. 
The space between it and the city wall was apparently used as a deposi- 
tory for refuse, and (as is not unusual) highly significant artifacts were 
forthcoming, especially in the lower levels, although a sherd with two 
incised characters came from a later level. Several pieces of Roman red- 
gloss ware ‘* from the Mediterranean basin may be named as important 
among the many pottery finds in this area. 

In the following weeks, excavation was expanded to the east and to the 
south of Areas N-C and N-D, so that when the campaign ended a rectan- 
gular plot measuring 10 m. from north to south and 14 m. from east to 
west had been almost completely excavated (Area N-G, in the southwest 
part of this rectangle, was not dug below the upper three levels). In the 
southeast part of this plot was found the only important structure built 
over debris of occupation; while it utilized walls of earlier buildings 
founded on bedrock, the newly added walls were on foundations nearly 
two meters above bedrock. Thus it is clear that it belongs to the same 
general occupation as the earlier structures and that there was no decisive 
interruption by total destruction. This later structure consists essentially 
of Room 6, the walls of which run in part over the stumps of earlier 
walls. The interior dimensions of this room are 2.3 m. by 4.1 m. The 
debris representing the collapse of this structure and contemporary 
buildings contained all of the important bronze objects mentioned above. 
Within Room 6 itself, scarcely below the preserved tops of its walls, were 
uncovered three large fragments of a great bronze basin with loop 
handles spaced every 9 cm. around its flanged rim. Although the largest 
fragment is 48 cm. long at the rim, it is not possible to reconstruct the 
exact size of the vessel. Several of the pieces seem to curve in to form 
the bottom (this may, however, be the result of later bending) , in which 
case the basin would have been some 25 cm. deep. 

As our winter campaign went into its ninth week, it became clear that 
further excavation at Sumhuram would for the most part provide only 
duplicate data as far as stratigraphy was concerned and that the dis- 
covery of additional epigraphic material or objects of artistic interest 
would be only a matter of chance, requiring considerable expenditures of 
time and resources. The campaign was then terminated without planning 
any resumption of excavation at the site in the near future. 

During the course of the campaign at Khér Riri the writer made 
minute searches of ridges and slopes in the vicinity for other traces of 


** These pieces are now being examined by Professor Howard Comfort, who is pre- 
paring for their publication. 
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ancient occupation. On a rise of ground some 200 m. northwest of the 
city a number of scattered objects were found, including three small, 
badly weathered altars and two fragments belonging to a table-top with 
a two-line inscription on the front, but there were no definite indication 
of buildings; the objects were presumably carried there after the city 
had fallen into ruin. Directly down the slope to the west of this spot, 
only a few feet above the level of the water of the khor (inlet), are the 
ruins of a rather large rectangular building of simple plan; no explana- 
tion of its location or isolation suggests itself, and even complete excava- 
tion might provide no answer to the question. About 1 km. to the east 
of Sumhuram, on a spur of the higher gurbib (tableland) ,° the founda- 
tion courses of several small buildings were found, one of them appearing 
to have been a tower. Between this spur and the city ruin, beside a 
copious spring on the small eastern branch of the khor, lies the rubble of 
a house, perhaps a sort of villa, which can be assigned to the early 
Islamic period on the basis of columns similar to those of el-Belid. The 
ruins on the promontory called Ingitat*® by the Qarawi natives are 
moderately impressive, but not particularly inviting to the archaeologist. 
Hundreds of large cairns also appear in the vicinity of Khér Riri and 
to the east of it.’ 

Near the end of the campaign at Sumhuram a visit was made by 
airplane and truck to a small ruin at the Andir (Andir) ** Oasis, located 
43 miles north-northeast (25°) of Khor Riri in the great Wadi Andir 
which carries the infrequent flash-flood waters northward through a wide, 
deep cut in the Dhofar Nejd. Dr. Wendell Phillips, the writer, and Jama 
Isma‘il Galal made the visit guided by Sheikh Seif bin Bashir and two 
geologists familiar with the general area, R.S. Williams and T. E. Stanzel. 
Thirteen years and one month earlier Wilfred Thesiger had camped near 
the palm grove at Andir on the return from his first camel-crossing of 
the Great Sands,’* and he had inspected the place a year before following 
a journey to Mughshin.*® Bertram Thomas had passed through Andir 
early in 1928 and had noted the inscribed stones connected with burials 


18 Gurbib is a Qarawi word corresponding to Arabic sih. 

16 See end of note | above. 

*7 A book on Oman by Wendell Phillips, now nearing completion, will include a 
comprehensive discussion of the geography and antiquities of all Dhofar Province. 


18 As the Classical Arabic phonemes v= and & have fallen together in “Arabian 
Arabic ” (as a velarized, voiced interde.tal), it is not possible to distinguish which 
is represented in this name; the modern Arabic spelling with 6 could very easily be 


the result of a popular etymology. 

1° The now-familiar name Rub‘ al-Khali (more correctly ar-Rub‘ al-Khali, “ the 
empty quarter ”’) for this area of sandy waste is, as has recently been pointed out by 
Professor N. A. Faris, a modern term, possibly introduced by Doughty. The southern 
tribes generally call this region “ The Sands,” though it goes by a number of other 
mames elsewhere in the Peninsula. See Nabih Amin Faris, “ Derivation and Orthog- 
raphy of al-Rub‘ al-Khali,” Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, Vol. XLIV 
(1957), pp. 28-30. 

*°'W. Thesiger, Arabian Sands (London, 1959), pp. 163, 174 f.; “A New Journey 
in Southern Arabia,” The Geographical Journal, Vol. CVIII (1946), p. 138. 
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some distance north of the oasis in the wddi-bottom, but no reference to 
the ruins at the oasis has been found in his writings.** 

The ruins at Andir are located on a precipitous ridge which stands 
like an island in the broad wddi (near the east side of it); the palm 
grove fills the wddi immediately west of the ridge. The present expedition 
visited the spot within a week after a heavy rain in the area, and the seil 
had left large pools of water at the base of the ridge on the southeast 
side and at various points around the palm grove. The south part of 
the ridge has a flat circular top of something more than an acre; this 
surface slopes down generally toward the north. Remains of stone walls 
are visible at many points around the circumference, especially along 
the north edge, but no other prominent building remains can be seen in 





Fie. 6. Hilltop stronghold at the large oasis in Wadi Andidr (looking north). 


this sector. The path giving access to the top winds up the west side; 
hewn stones put together with mortar were used in constructing the 
defenses at the top of the access path. 

The most significant construction at Andir, however, is on the northern 
part of the ridge (Fig. 6); it is merely a small peak connected with the 
larger southern part by a narrow saddle. The central building (the 
interior of which has been partly excavated by unknown persons within 
recent years) coula hardly have been anything but a fortress, though 
it very likely had a cultic function also.22, The mortared masonry cannot 


21 See his report, “ The South-Eastern Borderlands of Rub‘ al Khali,” The Geo- 
graphical Journal, Vol. LX XIII (1929), pp. 205 f., and his Arabia Felix (1932), pp. 
128 and 137. 

22 Thesiger does not state any evidence to support his view that the building 
seemed to have been a storehouse (Arabian Sands, p. 174), and there is certainly 
nothing here similar to the storage chambers found both at Khér Riri and at Hanan, 
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be distinguished from that used in the main building phase at Sumhuram; 
this fact can be taken as almost certain evidence that the buildings at 
Andir are contemporary with those at Sumhuram. Since this site is not 
only in the heart of the best frankincense-producing area of South Arabia 
but also was a highly important point on the caravan routes leading 
westward to Hadhramaut and northward to the Persian Gulf,?* the kings 
of Hadhramaut had to secure this point in order to control the frank- 
incense trade. The fortress and other structures on the ridge beside the 
oasis were designed to do just that. 

The three sites discussed in this article, Hanin, Khor Riri and Andur, 
are the only ones in the entire Province of Dhofar which can be assigned 
with any degree of certainty to pre-Islamic times. The extensive ruins 
on the Dhofar Plain other than Sumhuram, including the unusually 
impressive site of el-Belid, all belong to Islamic times. Thus the several 
seasons of archaeological exploration and excavation undertaken in 
Dhofar by the American Foundation for the Study of Man lead us to 
conclude that sedentary occupation of any importance came rather late 
to this part of Arabia. The notable exception to this generalization is the 
city of Sumhuram on Khor Ruri, built by outsiders as a colony, probably 
not long before the Christian Era. 





EXCAVATIONS AT PETRA IN 1959 
Puitie C. HAMMOND 


The 1959 excavation at Petra was a joint endeavor of the British 
School of Archeology in Jerusalem and an American expedition.t The 
latter was sponsored by the American Philosophical Society, the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research and other institutions. 

Under the terms of the working agreement, the resident Secretary of 
the British School served as director, and the writer as assistant director. 
The American party assembled the expedition and established camp on 
the site prior to the arrival of the British group. The tomb/house caves 


*8 On the subject of the ancient caravan trade, see the important article by Gus W. 
Van Beek, “ Frankincense and Myrrh in Ancient South Arabia,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 78 (1958), pp. 144f.; see also his article in The 
Biblical Archacologist, XXIII: 3 (September, 1960), pp. 75 ff. 

*Mr. Peter J. Parr, Director; Dr. Philip C. Hammond, Assistant Director; Mr. 
James Jeffers, Surveyor and Draftsman; Mr. Timothy Thornton, Mr. Gilbert 
Kennedy, and Mr. William Lankaster, site supervisors during the phase of the work 
covered by this report; Mrs. Peter Parr, Mrs. Gilbert Kennedy and Miss Dorothy 
Marshall functioned as Recorders, Registrars and in other administrative duties; 
Mr. Michael Wright assisted in surveying and advisory capacities. 

Appreciation should be expressed to the Director of Antiquities of Jordan, Dr. 
Awni Dajari and his Department, to the Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, Dr. Marvin Pope, to the President and Directors of Lycoming 
College, and to Dr. A. S. Gooch, Mr. B. Kristian Eenberg, Mr: E. M. Case, and Mr. 
Paul Gilmore for personal kindness and assistance rendered in this project. 
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on the eastern face of Jebel el-Habis were utilized for the living quarters 
of the expedition’s staff, as well as for work-rooms and storage facilities. 
The actual excavating was done by local workers, mainly from the Bedul 
tribe, with the assistance of four or five experienced workmen from 
Jericho. 

The two major objectives were to gain a more complete picture of the 
stratigraphy of the site and to complete projects already begun by the 
British School in 1958. 

In keeping with these goals, excavation was resumed in the trenches 
already opened. Two of those (Trenches III and IV) were specifically 
directed toward establishing stratigraphic relationships of occupation 
levels in the area of the Roman Street and Triumphal Arch in the center 
of the ancient city itself. Evidence pointing to a terminal date for the 
Street had been uncovered by previous work in this area, hence strata 
below the paved surface can now be more closely dated than before. 
The existing trenches were enlarged in order to increase the prospects for 
comparative data. Trench III, along the sides of the paved Street, 
attempted to fix the sequences relating specifically to the Street itself 
and ultimately to the periods preceding its construction. Trench IV, 
next to the north side of the Triumphal Arch, sought to obtain the same 
information for that structure, as well as to establish its relationship to 
the Roman street and preceding occupation levels. 

Trench I, in the Katute Dump area south of the main city site, was 
larger than the trenches along the Roman street. This trench had been 
opened in 1958 next to what had been considered to be part of the 
southern girdle wall of the city. It had already become clear in 1958, 
that the wall being uncovered was not part of the City Wall, but part of 
a separate structure of some sort. The depth of the deposit in this area, 
along with the wealth of noteworthy finds, demanded continuation of 
work at this point. An enlargement of the original trench was made this 
season, therefore, of about 100 square meters, in an effort to clarify the 
nature and extent of the structure to which the wall belonged. On the 
western side of the wall the Katute Dump was cleared as a unit, since the 
stratigraphic aspects had been clarified in 1958. In this operation a great 
number of finds were brought to light, which, in spite of their unstratified 
origin, will still contribute greatly to the overall corpus of Nabataean 
materials. The quantity of complete and near-complete pieces was 
amazing. Pots, cups, and particularly lamps were found in profusion, 
along with the usual quantity of fine, thin-ware sherds—painted and 
plain—commonly associated with all Nabataean sites. Figurine frag- 
ments, including some rather important ones for the history of Nabetaean 
art, were also uncovered. Coins were quite common. Painted and 
moulded plaster also emerged to contribute to our knowledge of the 
decorative: techniques of the period. Shells and pearl-like ornament 
indicated the trade of the ancient inhabitants with coastal areas. Two 
ostraca, on sherds of fine ware, turned up on the pottery mats after the 
sherds were washed. On the eastern side of the wall the dump was 
shallower, and stratified remains were more quickly uncovered. Here 
wall complexes and burials added to our interest. Again the ceramic finds 
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of this area were exceedingly rich, both in semi-complete and sherd form, 
along with figurines and coins. 

In order to increase the amount of stratigraphic evidence from the 
site, Trench V was opened along Wadi Abu ‘Olleiga, some distance north 
of the inened center and in the immediate Scr of the Turkmaniyeh 





Fic. 1. Trench I: West wall of structure. 


Tomb, just below the Conway High Place.? After considerable explora- 
tion, a trench site was chosen enclosing both sides of the city wall in 
that area. It was anticipated that a relatively “clean” stratigraphic 
picture would be possible at this northern limit. The results were 


2See Annual (ASOR) XXXIV-XXXV (1960), p. 57 and Fig. 1 (p. 58). 
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interesting and most rewarding. On the inside of the wall a complex of 
cross-walls was discovered, joined with the main City Wall in a loose 
arrangement, but resting on bed-rock. At the lowest level of this complex 
a well-made drain, with plastered walls and bottom, was uncovered. 
Along with structural information furnished here, two burials were also 





WGA 


Fie. 2. Trench V: Outer surface of city wall, showing plaster and scarp. 


found, one of which proved especially noteworthy. The burial in question 
rested upon the top of one of the cross-walls and was carefully lined 
with flat stones set on edge (a common practice at Petra), with a sloped 
“roof” above the body. It appears that a young female (?) had been 
buried there, with some degree of attention—but under rather peculiar 
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circumstances. The lower bones of both legs show obvious signs of 
fractures above the tali, and the feet were entirely missing from the 
grave. As far as could be determined, the entire pelvis was also absent. 
In the case of the feet, at least, the mutilation of the body occurred 
before interment. Deposited with the body was a quantity of iron 
jewelry, obviously adorning the deceased at the time of burial, as is clear 
from the arrangement. An anklet had been worn on the right ankle; 
it was left in place after the foot had been severed. On the right ear 
there had been an earring of the same metal, found complete with a re- 
used stone scaraboid pendant bearing a three-letter inscription. ‘Another 
iron ornament was found, the character of which was not immediately 
clear. Next to the right hand was a coin and a bit of pottery. When 
these materials are cleaned and properly studied, they should contribute 
to our knowledge, both of this particular burial, and of Nabataean (?) 
practices in general. Adjacent to this burial, but stratigraphically a bit 
below it, was another grave. This second one was less carefully prepared 
with only the east wall of the grave properly lined, and even that side 
protected in a rather precarious fashion by poorly supported slabs of 
stone. This was an adult burial, extended supine, with head turned 
toward the right side. Again, the condition of the bones was so poor 
that even after careful cleaning, preservation was found to be impossible, 
although in this instance the skull could be lifted. Coins, sherds, and 
even complete pots were uncovered, along with other materials. When 
the area outside the wall was opened up, a new dump was found, similar 
to that on Katute, but of much less depth. Below the dump levels, occu- 
pational strata were found, though extremely thin. At least two more 
burials were uncovered, of quite an elaborate nature. Unfortunately, the 
Bedul seem to have reached the area first, and nothing of value was 
found in either one, except for a few small sherds. Both had been covered 
by rather rough slabs, and the end stone of the lower grave may possibly 
have had a one or two letter inscription. Pottery finds in this area were 
of some interest, with sherds in great quantities, along with some repair- 
able pieces. Figurine and lamp fragments also abounded, with a pottery 
monkey’s head exciting much discussion among the workmen. Of primary 
interest however, was the wall face itself. As it was cleared, about 15 cm. 
below the surface a thick coat of cement-like plaster began to emerge. 
This coating only extended for about 20 cm., but indicated that, for some 
reason, the wall surface at this point had been covered in antiquity. 
As excavation procedeed, the rather shoddy construction of the wall was 
also evident. Blocks were only roughly cut, and were chinked to cover 
irregularities. When bed-rock was reached, however, we found that the 
foundation course rested squarely on a most carefully leveled surface, 
scarped in front, with the resulting ledge neatly pick-dressed. If subse- 
quent excavation bares this same procedure all along the wall line, the 
stone-cutting skill of the Nabateaeans will be once again exemplified— 
even if their stone-building operations were not so skillfully handled. 
Trench VI was the result of a chance report, by one of the workmen, 
of a newly discovered grave south of Trench V along Wadi Abu-‘Olleiga, 
below the area called by Horsfield Qabr Jumei‘an. The report was inves- 
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tigated and felt to warrant excavation at that spot. In order to dig the 
grave, however, it was decided that a wider working area should be 
cleared—with the result that ten more graves were uncovered. These 
were in two areas, separated by a wall, and bounded on the south by 
another wall. Bed-rock appeared in front of the grave area and showed 
obvious signs of trenching to receive a foundation course. This would 
indicate the presence of an additional wall parallel to, but lower down 
the slope from, the main line of the city wall. The location, the number 
of graves, the walls and the type of burials seem to suggest a “family 
plot.” This situation will also be clarified when more excavation can be 
carried on in the area. 

Another aspect of this season’s work was the beginning of a topo- 
graphical survey, tying in the actual excavated areas, as well as certain 
other monuments on the site. One specific result here was the establish- 
ment of the relationship between the Roman Street and the Triumphal 
Arch, rectifying a long-standing error of theory. 

Following the departure of the American group, the work continued, 
in accordance with previous agreements. The results of these excavations 
will be reported elsewhere by the director. 

Together with the accomplishment of the formal objectives of the 
expedition, various other individual projects were undertaken. The 
expedition’s surveyor and this writer plotted the Crusader (?) fortifica- 
tions on the top of el-Habis, the first time this has been done. A trip 
was also made to Siq el-Barid on a photographic survey of the area, 
in order to inspect the “ Painted Temple Tomb,” * with a view to the 
restoration and preservation of its decorations. A survey was likewise 
made of the present condition of Qasr Fir‘in, Petra’s major standing 
masonry ruin. This structure is in poor condition, and was investigated 
to determine the feasibility of conservation work on it. 

As a result of the 1959 season at Petra, therefore, a new body of 
Nabataean materials has been assembled which, after proper study and 
publication, will contribute greatly to knowledge of this civilization. 
Out of the season’s work has also come a long-term plan for clearing, 
preserving and possible restoration of part of the city as it stood in 
antiquity. 

The Nabataeans were not only lords of the trade routes of ancient 
trans-Jordan, artists, farmers, and hydraulic engineers—but they also 
entered into the whole political and social life of their time. Thus their 
importance—and the importance of their capital city, Petra—cannot be 
underestimated in attempting to understand the cultural development 
of the entire Near East. 





* See Nelson Glueck, “A Nabataean Painting,” BULLETIN 141, pp. 13 ff. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHALCOLITHIC POTTERY OF 
PALESTINE TO HALAFIAN WARE * 


J. KAPLAN 


Halafian pottery, named after Tell Halaf (biblical Gozan) on the 
Khabir River in northeastern Syria, was first discovered at that site 
in 1899. Subsequently numerous examples of this ware were found in 
other localities, such as Arpachiya, Nineveh, Tepe Gawra, Mersin and 
elsewhere; Halafian ware and its local imitations are distributed, there- 
fore, chiefly over Syria, Iraq, Syro-Cilicia and Anatolia.’ 

No pottery exactly like it, distinguished by rich painted decorations, 
chiefly in the form of geometric designs, of animals and plants, has yet 
been discovered in Palestine, though Ernest Wright, following Henri 
Frankfort and others, has pointed to a general parallel between the 
technique of painted decoration in the Ghasstl phase of Chalcolithic 
and a number of profiles of bowls, on the one hand, and Halafian ware 
on the other.’ Before indicating additional points linking the two wares 
and discussing any conclusion arising from them bearing on the relative 
chronology of Palestinian Chalcolithic, it will be well to describe briefly 
the results of our excavation at the Chalcolithic site of Wadi Rabah, 
near Ras el-Ain (the source of the River Yarkon) .* 

At the Wadi Rabah site in 1952 two levels of buildings were found, the 
first associated with Ghassulian pottery, and the second, lower down, 
with pottery resembling that discovered in Jericho VIII but differing from 
the latter chiefly in the large quantity of red-burnished pottery and 
especially of pottery with black burnish absent in Jericho VIII; this 
pottery is further distinguished by its numerous incised decorative 
patterns and by a few forms not found at Jericho VIII. Wadi Rabah 
pottery had been previously discovered in 1950-51 in ha-Bashan Street, 
Tel-Aviv, and subsequently in our 1955 excavations at Teluliyot Batashi 
on the side of the Wadi Sarar.* As a result of these excavations we came 
to the conclusion that the Chalcolithic finds at Wadi Rabah were older 
than those at Jericho VIII, thus finally confirming the view of W. F. 
Albright concerning the priority of Stratum VIII at Jericho to Ghassil 
III *; the relative chronological summing up of these assemblages is 


therefore (going back): Ghasstil II1I-IV—Jericho VIII—Wadi Rabah. 


* Mr. Kaplan’s article was received before the publication of his excellent paper 
on “The Neolithic Pottery of Palestine” in BULLETIN, No. 156, pp. 15-22. While 
some corresponding revisions have been made, the reader should study his comparative 


chart on p. 17. 

+ J. Garstang, Prehistoric Mersin (Oxford, 1953), pp. 101 f. 

2G. E. Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Early Bronze Age (New Haven, 1937), pp. 30 f. 

*“ The Excavations at Wadi Rabah,” IEJ (1958), pp. 149-160. 

«“The Excavations at Teluliyot Batashi in the Vale of Sorek,” Eretz Israel V 
(Jerusalem, 1958), pp. 9-24 (Heb.), with an English summary, pp. 83-84. 

°W. F. Albright, AJA, LIII (1949), pp. 213 f.; The Archaeology of Palestine, pp- 
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Others have already dwelt on the close affinity between the pottery 
of Ghasstl and Jericho VIII.* It should however be added that a careful 
comparative analysis of pottery forms, of fragmentary vessels and of 
methods of decoration at Ghasstl IV and Jericho VIII, show that nearly 
50 per cent of them are common to both groups. As we have stated 
above that a considerable affinity exists between Jericho VIII and Wadi 
Rabah, there are grounds for assuming that all three groups, Ghassil 
III-IV, Jericho VIII and Wadi Rabah, form a single development be- 
ginning at Wadi Rabah and ending at Ghasstl IV. Returning to our 
subject, we note the types originally pointed out by Wright (Fig. 1, A-D): 
a) the V-shaped bowl (“flower pot ”’),’ b) the bowl with broken pro- 
file,» c) the bowl with gently rounded sides,® d) the plate serving as 
a lid? To the above we may now add forms and decorative motifs 
discovered at Wadi Rabah and Teluliyot Batashi, and also vases un- 
-arthed previously elsewhere, which have not received the attention they 
deserve. We mention first the “ egg-cup”” common at Ghasstl and also 
found at Tell Halaf," and the pair of bowls attached to one another by 
their bases (Fig. 1, E, F) .1* We then note a small carinated bowl with 
concave base found at Teluliyot Batashi in Stratum III (which is 
identical with the Rabah pottery); a similar example was also found at 
Tepe Gawra in area “A” and North-east Base, which included Halafian 
pottery (Fig. 1, G).'° Especially interesting is the typical Halafian jar 
distinguished by flattened outlines, flat shoulders, narrowing towards a 
flat bottom, another example found in Jericho VIII, with numerous 
fragments at Wadi Rabah (Fig. 1, H)**; the jar from Jericho VIII has 
a bow rim of a type common at Wadi Rabah, and also frequent at Tell 


Halaf (Fig. 1, I). 


65 f.; BULLETIN 114, p. 18; Wright, BULLETIN 122, pp. 52-55; see note 3 above, end 
of note 23. 
° J. Garstang et al., “ Jericho: City and Necropolis,” AAA, XXIII (1936), p. 90; 
Wright, op. cit., p. 26. 
7 A= A. Mallon et al., Teleilat Ghassul I (Rome, 1934), p. 97, Fig. 43, 4. 
AA=M. F. Oppenheim, Tell-Halaf (Berlin, 1943), Pl. VIII, 1; L. Woolley, 
Carchemish, Iraq I, 152, Fig. 3, 2. 
§ B=R. A. S. Macalister, Gezer III, Pl. CXLI, 10. Wright: ibid., 22. 
BB = Mallowan, et al., “ Nineveh,” AAA XX (1933), Pl. 51, I; ay . Speiser, 
“ Excavations at Tepe Gawra,” BULLETIN 65, Fig. 2. 
* C= Ghaseul I, Pl. 42, 17. 
CC = Chagar Bazar, Fig. 23, 4. 
Carchemish, Fig. 3, 7. 
10 D= Ghassul I, p. 109, Fig. 58. 
DD = Tell Halaf, Fig. 2, 6, Pl. 51, 
1 EE = Ghassul I, p. 106, Fig. 56. oy Stekelis, Les monuments mégalithiques de 
Palestine, p. 56, Fig. 19, q, h. 


EE = Tell Halaf, Pl. XXV, 12 
12 F = El-Adeimeh, Fig. 19, O, S. 


FF = A. J. Tobler, Excavations at Tepe Gawra II (1950), Pl. exiv, 43. 
18 G= Teluliyot Batashi, p. 21, Fig. 10, 12. 
GG = Tepe Gawra IT, P1. exiv, 33. 
14 «oH = Jericho, Pl. X XXIII, 18. 
HH = Tepe Gawra II, P1. exvi, 60. 
18 I = Jericho, Pl. XXXII, 21, 22. 
II = Tell-Halaf, 49, 17; 52, 24. 
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Greater importance, however, is to be ascribed to the Halafian finds 
unearthed by Garstang in the strata of Mersin. Here were found objects 
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of Halafian import, and local finds of the same type were made at Wadi 
Rabah. Of these we should mention such finds in Stratum XIX as a 
plate with carinated lip,’° a beaker with upright wall at right angle to 


16 J = Wadi Rabah, Fig. 5, 18. 
JJ = Mersin, p. 115, Fig. 72, 5. 
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its base, (Fig. 1, J, K) ,‘* and 


Ghassil (Fig. 2, L).** Among the incised and combed decorations in 
Stratum XIX should be mentioned parallel grooves incised around a 
pot wall?®; oblique point-incision *® and combing in interlacing bands 


PALESTINIAN HALAF.gMERS. 


LL 
“y 
a 
JER. MERS 
" = AM 
W.RABB, MERS. 


formed by groups of parallel lines,*! all these are also found at Wadi 
Rabah, and one of them occurs in Jericho VIII (Fig. 2, M-O). In 
Stratum XVIII no examples inviting comparison are found. In Stratum 
XVII we refer to a miniature jar with perforated knobs whose general 


17 K == Wadi Rabah, Fig. 5, 11. 


KK == Mersin, p. 115, Fig. 72, 6. 


18 


L = Jericho, Pl. XXXIII, 31. 


LL = Mersin, p. 115, Fig. 72, 17. 


Tell-Halaf, Pl. XXV, 7. 
M := Jericho, Pl. XXXIII, 11. 
MM := Mersin, 47. 
Tell-Halaf, 56. 
N == Wadi Rabah, Fig. 6, 3. 
NN == Mersin, 48, 49. 
O = Wadi Rabah, Fig. 6, 10. 
OO = Mersin, 50-53. 
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a spout, known also at Jericho VIII and 
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Ghassul IT, Pl. 98. 
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form is known at Ghassitl.?? To the same Stratum or XVIz we may also 
refer the incised band on a rim fragment ** with Ghasstlian affinities 
(Fig. 2, P). 

In Stratum XVI of Mersin, a bow] with two loop handles ** and a clay 
spoon are to be of interest here (Fig. 2, Q, R).*° The chief conclusions 
from these comparisons are that it can no longer be doubted that the 
Chalcolithic pottery of Palestine represented by the finds at Ghassil, 
Jericho VIII and Wadi Rabah has been strongly influenced by Halafian 
pottery. Further, the fact that forms and incised decorative patterns 
known to us only at Wadi Rabah, are found also in Stratum XIX at 
Mersin, enables us to settle the time of “ Wadi Rabah ” as corresponding 
to that of Stratum XIX at Mersin, 7.e. the beginning of the Middle 
Syro-Cilician Chalcolithic epoch as discovered at Mersin.2® Mersin 
Middle Chalcolithic extends through the period of Strata XIX-XVI *’; 
therefore it is to be assumed that Stratum XVIII corresponds to the 
period of Jericho VIII, whereas Strata XVII-XVI correspond to that of 
Ghasstl. These fit well with Braidwood’s C-D-E Syrian (‘Amuq) phases, 
except that Ghassil is put too late in his chart.** 


ry 


It now becomes clear that no remains corresponding to the Early 
Chalcolithic of Mersin XXIII-XX have yet been distinguished in Pales- 
tine, except perhaps in Stratum XX at Megiddo, which, in our opinion, 
constitutes a mixed group of Neolithic and Chalcolithic finds.?° 





Fig. 76, 22; with Ghassul I], Pl. 78, 6, 8. 


. Mersin, p. 123, : 
= ¢hassul I, p. 102, Fig. 52, 4. 
= Mersin, op. cit., 23; for similar incisions see also Tell Halaf I, IV, 8 
= Ghassul I, p. 97, Fig. 44, b. 
QQ = Mersin, p. 151, Fig. 93, 2. 
2 R= Ghassul I, p. 104, Fig. 55. 
RR = Mersin, p. 139, Fig. 86. 

26 See Mersin, p. 2, and pp. 100-153. 

*7 Mersin, p. 2. 

*8 Robert J. Braidwood, “A Tentative Relative Chronology of Syria from the 
Terminal Food-gathering Stage to ca. 2000 B.C.,” in R. W. Ehrich, ed., Relative 
Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, pp. 34 ff. and Fig. 1 (pp. 40-41). 

2° G. Loud, Megiddo II, cf. Pl. 2, 30, 34 and Mersin, Fig. 58, 26, 27. 
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REPORTS ON EXCAVATIONS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
(Continued) 


W. F. Avsricut 


l. Palestine 


James B. Pritchard’s Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gibeon (Philadelphia, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum, 1959, pp. vi-+ 32 + 12 plates [quarto], 
price $1.00) contains a meticulous account of the important series of inscribed 
jar handles from el-Jib. Since many of them are inscribed with the name “ Gibeon,” 
there can no longer be any doubt that the site has been correctly identified. Judging 
both from script and from pottery, the reviewer feels certain that most—probably 
all—of these graffiti belong to the Babylonian Exile or immediately after it in the 
sixth century B.C. Incidentally, after examining the photographs as well as a 
number of graffiti found in 1959, the reviewer is now confident that Pritchard’s 
original reading GDR is correct. Also in agreement with a suggestion by Pritchard 
(made orally), the reviewer considers it as a place-name in the Gibeon area. The 
reviewer proposes to identify GDR with the Gedor of I Chron. 8:31 and 9: 37, 
vocalized as a place-name in both Hebrew and Greek of the two passages, which 
list the offspring of Ye'i’el, founder of the Gibeonite community of the Divided 
Monarchy. It is well known that the lists of descendants of tribes, clans and town- 
ships in Joshua and I Chronicles include place-names as well as personal names. 
GDR(T) is a common place-name in Hebrew. 

Several valuable excavation reports from Israel, not previously noticed, are avail- 
able. The report on Masada, Survey and Excavations 1955-1956 (reprinted from the 
Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. 7, 1957, pp. iii + 60+ 7 folding charts and 16 
plates, with many illustrations in the text) is the work of M. Avi-Yonah, N. Avigad, 
Y. Aharoni, I. Dunayevsky and S. Gutman, whose names guarantee a publication 
of the highest quality. This volume sheds very important light on the Herodian 
buildings on Masada.—Vol. I of the official publication of the Beth Shearim excava- 
tions in 1936-50 has appeared as Beth She‘arim: Report on the Excavations during 
1936-40: The Catacombs I-IV, by Benjamin Mazar (Jerusalem, Israel Exploration 
Society, 1957, pp. 156 [quarto] in Hebrew + 36 plates + 10 pp. in English, with 
many illustrations in the text). Here will be found a wealth of material bearing 
on the age of the Gemara (third-fourth centuries A.D.).—Vol. II of ‘Atigot: 
Journal of the Israel Department of Antiquities (English edition) appeared in 
Jerusalem in 1959 (191 pp. -+ 24 plates and many charts and illustrations in the 
text). Among many important and interesting contributions are the reports on the 
Chalcolithie finds at Beter (Beersheba) by M. Dothan and his colleagues, and the 
publication of the new Megiddo fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic by A. Goetze and 
S. Levy. 

Father P. B. Bagatti and the Abbé J. T. Milik have published Part I of their 
report on the Franciscan excavations at the site of Dominus Flevit (Mount of 
Olives): Gli scavi del “ Dominus Flevit,’ Parte I, La necropoli del periodo romano 
(Jerusalem [Jordan], Publicazioni dello Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, No. 13, 
1958, pp. vii + 187 [quarto] + 44 plates, with many illustrations in the text). 
Archaeologically speaking, the most important result of these excavations is the 
discovery of a great many ossuaries, with a wealth of decoration and with rich 
epigraphic material. This is certainly the most important single publication in 
the ossuary field. Particularly significant is the hypogeum 65-80 (p. 105), whose 
graffiti are the first ossuary inscriptions from Jerusalem which may be dated after 
A.D. 70, as correctly emphasized by Milik. (It may be observed that the reviewer 
has never denied the existence of ossuary inscriptions of Jewish origin outside the 
Jerusalem area after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus.) But here we have 
proof that some Jews were permitted to bury their dead on the Mount of Olives 
during the period between A.D. 70 and 135. Incidentally, this find is of great 
importance for dating the strange script of the copper list of buried treasure which 
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is in process of being published independently by Allegro and Milik, and which the 
reviewer is inclined to date somewhere between cir. 70 and cir. 135 A. D. 

Professor Yigael Yadin of the Hebrew University, assisted by such distinguished 
specialists as Yohanan Aharoni, Ruth Amiran, Trude Dothan, Immanuel Dunayevsky 
and Jean Perrot, has published Vol. II of the final report of the Rothschild Expedition 
at Hazor in Galilee. Hazor II: an Account of the Second Season of Excavations, 1956 
(Jerusalem, Magnes Press of the Hebrew University, 1960, xxiv + 174 pp. + 21] 
plates and folding charts [133 + 93 inches]) is a magnificently printed and illus- 
trated volume, on the highest level of technical excellence. While the content is 
limited to the results of the 1956 campaign, the chronology and interpretation of 
details reflect subsequent discoveries and conclusions. The stratification is admir- 
ably worked out and dated: in the Lower City from MBII (B) in the 17th century 
B.C. to LBIIB in the 13th; in the Upper City (Canaanite acropolis and later 
Israelite town) from Stratum X in the Solomonic period (Strata XII-XI from the 
12th-11th centuries were excavated subsequently) to Stratum IV in the early seventh 
century.—For lack of space the reviewer must limit himself to some remarks on a 
single find, though there are many finds of greater importance and interest. When 
he visited Jerusalem in April, 1957, he saw certain scratches on a large MB II jug 
of about the 17th century B.C., and at once recognized a cuneiform name which he 
read provisionally as "/8-me-‘Adad. The only doubtful character was the final /M, 
which does not appear anywhere else in just this form. The inscription is now dis- 
cussed on pp. 115 f. Later the Dutch scholar F. M. De Liagre Bohl suggested the 
reading LAM instead of JM. There can be no doubt that the drawing on Pl. CLXXX 
does look slightly more like LAM than any other character known to the reviewer, 
but the two photos of the text show the last two strokes at an even greater oblique 
angle to the horizontal strokes than the first two strokes (slanted in the opposite 
direction). On the other hand, the script is otherwise characteristically lapidary 
and has no resemblance whatsoever to the cursive script of the Mari tablets (in spite 
of an observation to the contrary on p. 116). The final character looks even less like 
a lapidary LAM than like a lapidary 7M. Since it is in any case much smaller than 
the previous four characters I propose to disregard it and to read simply ™/8-me- 
4ilum, “A God Has Heard.” This was a very common Old-Babylonian name, whereas 
the suggested /&mé-ilam, “ He Has Heard a God,” is unparalleled both in meaning 
and in orthography. Of course, the name may be Accadianized Yasma‘’el or Yisma'’el, 
“Ishmael.” The smaller final character may have been copied in error from a 
eylinder seal, which was presumably the source of the lapidary script of the Hazor 
inscription; e. g., it may be a misunderstood mdr, “ son of.” 

Vols. XXXIV-V of the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research has 
appeared as a double volume (New Haven, 1960, v and 97 pp. + 35 and 24* plates, 
with 15 figures in the text, price $9.00). A little over half the text is devoted to 
Dr. Lawrence A. Sinclair’s monograph on “An Archaeological Study of Gibeah (Tell 
el-Ful),” and a little less than half to Dr. Ray L. Cleveland’s account of ‘‘ The 
Excavation of the Conway High Place (Petra) and Soundings at Khirbet Ader.” 
All three sites were dug by the reviewer in 1933 and 1934, but have been published 
hitherto only in the form of preliminary reports. The authors are both experienced 
excavators, and the material was prepared for publication under the original 
excavator’s supervision. The resulting monographs not only incorporate all the 
reviewer’s own records but they have brought the publication fully up to date in 
pottery chronology and other comparative material. The Gibeah publication has no 
little historical importance and it supersedes the reviewer’s own publication of the 
1922 soundings which appeared in Annual IV (now out of print). The Conway High 
Place is 0? great comparative significance, since it is the only excavated example of a 
large sacred rock with surrounding ambulatory of known Arabian type, as has been 
shown in iletail by Cleveland. This type presumably goes back to the occupation of 
the Petra area by the still nomadic Nabataeans. 


2. Syria 


Through a most regrettable oversight, we have not hitherto noticed one of the 
most important archaeological publications of recent years, Vol. VIII, Part I of 
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the final report on The Excavations at Dura-Europos by Carl H. Kraeling, with 
contributions by C. C. Torrey, C. B. Welles, and B. Geiger (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, pp. xviii + 402 [quarto] + 77 plates [some thirty in color] 
+ 12 folding charts). While there have been numerous book-length and monographic 
treatments of this material, none was properly based on the excavation records, 
none was so fully documented or so well supported by specialists as Kraeling’s 
superb treatment. Here we have as authoritative a treatment of the magnificent 
mural paintings from the middle of the third century A.D. as is possible to give 
today. Among the unique features of the present volume is Bernhard Geiger’s forty- 
page edition of the Middle-Iranian inscriptions and graffiti, which could not have 
been done as well by any other scholar—though a suaviter in modo would not have 
been amiss. 

Thanks again to C. H. Kraeling’s energy, the late C. W. McEwan’s excavations 
in Tell Fakheriyeh near Gozan (Tell Halaf) at the western sources of the Khabur 
River have been published as Soundings at Tell Fakhariyah by McEwan, Linda S. 
Braidwood, Henri Frankfort, Hans G. Giiterbock, Richard C. Haines, Helene J. Kantor, 
and C. H. Kraeling (Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. LXXIX, University of 
Chicago Press, 1958, pp. xvii + 103 [quarto] + 87 plates and charts). Work was 
undertaken here in 1940, but had to be broken off after a few weeks. In spite of the 
somewhat negative results later obtained by Anton Moortgat (1955-56), this huge 
site was certainly important in the Mitannian period, and the. reviewer adheres to 
Baron Max von Oppenheim’s identification with the Mitannian capital Washukkani 
and Opitz’s further identification with Assyrian Sikani (cf. Anatolian Studies, VI 
[1956], p. 83). Among the most interesting finds was a lot of carved ivory inlays 
from the thirteenth century B.C., well published by Helene Kantor. 

The long-awaited publication of the early strata in Tell Judeideh and neighboring 
sites in the Plain of Antioch has finally been completed—and it was worth waiting 
for! Robert J. Braidwood and Linda S. Braidwood have presented us with a monu- 
mental volume, Excavations in the Plain of Antioch (Oriental Institute Publications, 
Vol. LXI, University of Chicago Press, 1960, pp. xxvii + 601 [quarto] + 89 plates and 
charts, with nearly 400 illustrations in the text). After extensive soundings in six 
mounds, the Braidwoods have been able to set up a sequence of archaeological periods 
beginning in the Neolithic of the fifth millennium and continuing into the last mil- 
lennium B.C. In this volume we are carried down into the beginning of the second 
millennium, Of course, this initial effort will require much filling out in detail and 
a great deal of checking by further excavation before we have an entirely clear 
picture of the chronology of civilization in northern Syria before about 2000 B.C. 
However, the broad lines are fixed, and the tremendous mass of detail presented 
in this volume gives us a far better picture than we have had. The most interesting 
single group of objects is the collection of copper statuettes from Phase G, which 
straddles the turn of the millennium about 3000 B.C. These statuettes are at 
present unique. 

(to be continued) 
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